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Conference focuses on third world 


One reason the American press has relatively poor cover- 
age of international news is the United States’ poor relation- 
ship with many other countries. “Americans aren’t liked in 

The question of how to inform the American public about athe world anymore. In the 1930s journalists could go wher- 
world that is constantly changing was the focus of last ever they wanted. Today that’s changed. It’s a lot harder to go 
Saturday's conference, Main Street America and the Third overseas from a danger point of view,” Hamilton said. 
World. 

Journalism Professor Andrea Beaderstadt, 
coordinated the conference in relationship to 
her class, Main Street Vermont and the Third 
World. 

John M. Hamilton, author of Main Street 
Vermont and the Third World, as well as the 
conferences’ keynote speaker said,”...the na- 
ture of the world is changing dramatically. It’s 
a nature of interdependence. The issue here 
today is whether the press is able to keep up.” 

Hamilton, who has reported for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and ABC Radio, said he 
would loosely describe the United States as an 
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By Sharon Gaudin 
NEWS EDITOR 


Poor financing for foreign reporters is 
another problem that the speaker covered. 
“Finally, it’s become very difficult. One re- 
porter in Africa costs $250,000 a year. How 
many newspapers can afford this? Airplane 
fees also cost a lot of money. Communication 
fees cost a lot of money,” Hamilton said. 

He added that Gannett, a major newspa- 
per chain, doesn’t even have one foreign cor- 
respondent. 

Hamilton rounded up his speech with, 
Photo by Jill Jesso| “The question is whether or not we can counter- 


Beaderstadt speaks with | act, and overcome these problems. We have to 
Dillon 
isolationalist nation with a false sense of self-sufficiency. find ways of localizing stories. Relate stories that beocme 
The journalist continued that all the different nations are relevant to Americans. That’s an important initial step.” 
now linked together because of modern air travel and com- The two other speakers were David Offer, editor of the 
munication systems. Events in one nation can. easil havea Newport News, and John Dillon, special assignment editor of 


as 


[affect on people around the world, e Richmond Times-Dispatch. They both spoke on how and 





Ee 


‘ ; international news should be localized. 





tol p 

lems hinder the press from covering international news well. Both students and professinal journalists attended the con- 
“The press will fall behind. The American public will fall ference, sponsored by the journalism department and the 
behind and the press will be the blame for it,” he said. Sigma Delta Chi Society of Professional Journalists. 


Murray speaks on alcohol abuse, 
performs part of one-man play 


low self-esteem. The alcoholic 





By Kevin Flaherty 








NEWS EDITOR 


Thomas Murray, an actor 
and a poet, lectured at Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center on his life 
as an alcoholic. He followed 
with excerpts of a one-man 
play on the life of Dylan 
Thomas, a Welsh poet who 
died at the peak of his career, 
because of alcoholism. __ 

The lecture, held last 
Wednesday night, marked the 
anniversary of Thomas death. 

Murray talked about his 
long addiction to alcohol and 
said, “I knew it was destroy- 
ing me. There was something 
terribly wrong on the inside, 
and I looked bad on the out- 
side.” 

Although Murray survived 
alcoholism, he talked about 
the effect it had on his family. 

“The misuse of alcohol is a 
symptom of other underlying 


problems, especially fear and - 


compensates on the outside 
to cover the inside,” he said. 

To solve the problem of 
alcoholism, Murray said the 
person must first solve the 
underlying problems. 

Murray said he believes that 
alcoholism is connected to 
larger societal problems. This 
involves the importance of 
consumption, wealth, success 
and money. 

To conquer the problem 
Murray suggested people 
must admit they have a prob- 
lem, learn to like themselves, 
and makea substance change 
to fill the void. 

After Murray’s lecture he 
performed part of his one- 
man play in which Thomas 
looks back on his life and 
discusses the choices he had 
to make between his two great 
loves, poetry and alcohol. 

The lecture was sponsored 
by BACCHUS. 


Murray performs in one-man play 





Photo by Chris Sariego 
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Letter to editors incorrect 


To the Editors: 

Mark T. Creaven’s letter to 
the editors entitled “Motives 
of memorial questioned” 
which appeared in The 
Defender’s Oct. 26, 1988 
edition is incorrect and an 
insult. To begin, it should 
not have been printed until 
the facts which Creaven 
used to form his opinion 
were confirmed. The facts 
are neither correct nor were 
they confirmed. 

The Veterans Memorial 
was not commemorated “by 
the military and paramili- 
tary” as Creaven suggests. 
The Memorial was initiated 
by alumni from the class of 
1962, which funded the 
memorial plaque, that will 
hang in the Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel. An 
official dedication ceremony 
took place during Homecom- 
ing weekend sponsored by 
the St. Michael’s Alumni 


Association. The simple 
purpose was an altruistic 
attempt to honor the 49 St. 
Michael’s alumni who died 
in service to their country. 
And who better to spear- 
head a project designed to 
memorialize deceased St. 
Michael’s alumni than 
alumni themselves?!? 


Creaven’s letter is insult- 
ing, as I mentioned earlier, 
for criticizing the Air Force 
ROTC program for a project 
they did not initiate. I do 
not begrudge Creaven his 
opinion. I do, however, 
adamantly protest the con- 
demning of St. Michael’s 
College and its alumni for 
establishing a worthwhile 
memorial when the criti- 
cism stems from an individ- 
ual who made no attempt to 
ascertain the real purpose 
for such a dedication. 

Ron Stankevich 


Column based on irrelevant arguments 


To the Editors: 

The negativity of political 
debating has gone too far. 
This scourge of the moral 
mind has finally reared its 
ugly head at home. 

A perfect example of this is 
evident in the column, 
"Bush and Quayle should 
Believe in Themselves” by 
David Kells in the Oct. 26 
issue of The Defender. 

We found the multitude of 
defamatory statements in 
this commentary to be out of 
line. Kells’ article went 
beyond all bounds of objec- 
tivity and into the dimen- 
sion of releasing an un- 
founded personal vendetta 
against a candidate, possi- 
bly venturing near libel. 


It is our feeling that per- 
sonal disagreement with a 
candidate’s particular 
platform by no means 
rationalizes the blind and 
blatant thrashing of him in 
a published article. We find 
this unimpressive show of 
closed-mindedness to be not 
only in conflict with our 
natural sense of fair play 


but also a degrading state- 
_ ment on the overall intellec- 
tualism of the St. | Michael's hee 
‘community. 


Kells’ article had no abr 
being just a jumble of 
unfounded insults with no 
significance to the presiden- 
tial election. We are sur- 
prised that Kells, being a 
political science major, was 
unable to place emphasis 
more upon the political 
ideals and issues which he 
has studied for over three 
years than on his irrelevant 
arguments, reminiscent of a 
front page article in a tab- 
loid. 

Even for those of us who 
favor the Democratic ticket, 
this column was shameful. 
It is our opinion that this 
type of attitude, serving 
only to degrade one’s 
opinion of Bush and Quayle, 
is ridiculously emotional, 
unprofessional and void of 
all rational political argu- 
ment. Is this the way poli- 
tics should perform? 

Richard Avola 
Bill Baker 
Michael Bergeron 


The Defender encourages 
letters from its readers. 
Double-spaced, typed letters 
save the editors the trouble 
of deciphering handwriting. 


All letters must bear the 
signature of the author with 
a telephone number. The 
editors reserve the right to 
edit for space and clarity. 
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By GARY LARSON 


2 
"Wouldn't you know it!...There goes our market for _ 
those things!" 


Credibility of SMC sports 
programs at all time high 


The credibility of “Big- 
Time” college sports on the 
Division 1 level is deterio- 
rating. One need only look 
at the problems in the 
University of Kentucky's 
basketball program which is 
about to be dealt with by 


the NCAA. They are sus- 


pected of fixing some of the 
games they played. The 
football program of South- 
ern Methodist University is 
currently suspended for 
recruiting violations, a pro- 
gram which went unde- 
feated (10-0-1) a few years 
earlier. 

The reason is obvious: 
money. Last year the two 
schools which competed in 
the Fiesta Bowl each 
received $2 million. This 
outrageous sum of money is 
the driving motive behind 
building outstanding sports 
programs. Unfortunately, 
many schools are building 
while violating the rules. 
The recent discovery of 
wide-spread steroid use 
among major universities 
(for example, the University 
of South Carolina) is just 
another example of how the 
credibility of many schools 
is deteriorating. 

The men’s basketball team 
is the only income-produc- 
ing sport at St. Michael’s. In 
this day in age of school 
credibility dropping by the 
wayside, it is refreshing to 
see a successful program 
like ours also dedicated to 
academics. The student 
aspect of the phrase “stu- 





dent-athlete” comes first 
regardless of the financial 
impact or the impact on the 
win percentage of the team. 
One example which rein- 

forces this commitment by 
St. Michael’s is the situation 
of a basketball player last 
year. At the beginning of 


last year the NCAA occa ’ 2 = 


proposition 48 onto Division 
II schools which requires a 
student’s cumulative grade 
point average (GPA) at the 
end of five semesters to be 
1.9. The previous mark 
allowable was 1.7. There 
was a grandfather clause to 
proposition 48 which stated © 
that if a player entered 
college before proposition 48 
was passed then the player 
could abide by the old 
standard (1.7). 

This was the case of a St. 
Michael’s player last year. 
Under the grandfather 
clause, he could have played 
during second semester. 
However, after meetings 
with the Athletic Director 
and the Academic Dean, it 
was mutually decided that 
for the benefit of the player 
it was best to take the 


_ semester off from basket- 


ball. 
This decision was made 
totally and unequivocally __ 
with the. best interest of the. 
player. as a person in mind 
with no regard to the effect 
of his loss to the team. The 
credibility of St. Michael’s 
sports programs is at an all- 
time high and we applaud 
this achievement. 
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Conservative changes ideology 


I grew up in a very conser- 
vative and Republican town 
in upstate New York. In our 
town’s history only one 
Democrat had ever been 
elected to office- in 1905 for 
a two year term! It was 
quite advantageous and © 
popular to be a Republican. 
So as I developed my politi- 
cal views, I almost naturally 
associated myself with the 
Republicans. After all, 
Ronald Reagan was such a 
great president. He was. 
tough on communists 
(something you were taught 
to hate in my social studies 
classes), wanted a strong 
defense, cut taxes and made 
things “better” than they 
were in those “terrible” 
Carter years. This was the 
thinking of a 16-year-old as 
he developed his political 
views. 

When I came to St. 
Michael’s I expected things 


to be pretty much the same _ 
as home. Boy was I wrong! » 

_ There were actually Demo- 
“ ‘crats here! But I was a 

- proud Republican, and ee 
~ beliefs encompassed a value 
system which in many ways 
-was incompatible with my 
bts conservative ideology. 


‘wanting to “get involved” I 


es to form a College 
_ Republicans club oncam- 
owas Just as I was doing - 

- this, the “good” years of 






 Reagan’s presidency were. 

_ ending- enter Ollie North 
and the Arms for Hostages — 
deal. This did not set a 
positive background for Re- 


publican politics on campus! 


Yet I persisted. 
Then I slowly began to 
notice something. For the 


‘first time I was being forced 


to defend my ideology and 


_provide arguments as to 


why it was the correct one. I 
was pretty knowledgeable _ 
on the party’s rhetoric and 


used it to the best of my 
abilities, but I began to find 
that in many instances, I 
had to struggle to prove I 
was right. 








Michael Gizzi 








To further complicate the 
issue, I was asked to pres- 
ent the administration’s po- 
sition on Nicaragua in a 
debate. Being a hard-line 
Republican I naturally 
supported the Contras. Yet I 
really knew absolutely noth- 
ing about Central America! 
As I researched my position 
I found a great deal of 
contradictions. Yet another 
cog in my growing confusion 
over my ideology. 

Then to make matters 
even more complex was that 
while attending St. 
Michael’s I had become 
much more religious. When 
I arrived as a freshman I 
did not think I believed in 
God, by the following March 
I had developed a great deal 
of faith. But my religious 


During my sophomore year 
I found myself becoming 
more moderate than I had 
been. I was still Republican, 
but no longer believed 
Reagan was the closest 


~ thing to God on the planet. 


During that year I did a lot 
of research on Nicaragua 
and reversed my position. 
Yet I was still a Republican. 

The big change came in 
January when I went on a 
LEAP retreat. That week- 
end I realized that I had a 
lot of conflict inside me, 


most of.it dealt with my 
ideology and belief system. I 
decided that from that 
moment on I was going to 
do what I thought was 
right, and not defend values 
that I no longer held as 
valid. 

This caused me another 
conflict in that I had been 
working on Bob Dole’s 
campaign. If he had beaten 
George Bush I am not sure: 
what I would have done. For 
as the primaries went on I 
realized that for the first 
time in my life I was most 
probably going to support a 
Democrat, Michael 
Dukakis. I was becoming 
less Republican by the 
month. 

The final blow came this 
summer when I was an R.A. 
for the Governor’s Institute 
on International Affairs. 
That week made me think 
about issues that faced the 
world. Issues that the Re- 
publicans are not interested 
in, such as poverty, civil 
rights, racism and basic 
human rights and needs. 
They were issues I cared 
about and wanted to see 


solved. It would not be the _ 
” Republican party who would 


solvethem. 

That week I salived: I was 
not the same conservative - 
who came to St. Michael’s 
two years earlier. I had 
become a liberal Democrat. 

In the past two months I 
can’t count the number of 
times someone came up to 
me and said, “Weren’t you a 
gung-ho Republican?” as I 
wore my “Dukakis/Bentsen” 
button. Yes I used to be a 
Republican. But, I’ve 
opened my eyes to the 
world. 


- Students’ View Point: 
What is your reaction to the presidential election? 


Amy Biggie 
Freshman 

"T'm glad how it turned 
out. Bush will do a good job. 
I'm happy he won over 
Dukakis.” 





Gayle Chaplick 

Junior 

"I'm psyched! Bush has 
experience, and being from 
Massachusetts I know 
Dukakis couldn't do the 
job.” 





David Gillis 

Freshman 

"T disagree with Bush's pick 
for vice president. Quayle is 
worse than Bush being 
president. Dukakis knows 
more about government and 
politics." 








Well, the election is over 
and as it turned out it was 
not about competence or 
ideology. Rather, this 
election was about the 
Boston Harbor, prison fur- 
loughs, the “Pledge of 
Allegiance,” and no new 
taxes. I suggest that since 
George Bush did not win a 
convincing popular vote 
(54-46), that it was pre- 
cisely these four charges 
(or rather Dukakis’ ineffec- 
tive response to these 
charges) that made the 
difference for Bush. 
Whether or not my sugges- 
tion is correct, those who 
voted for Bush can only 
assume that he will follow 
through in these four 
areas. 


First the Boston Harbor 
charge. Because Bush used 
the dirty harbor (which has 
been used for a dump for 
200 years) as evidence that 
Dukakis is not concerned 
about the environment as 
much as himself, I expect 
the block grants from the 
federal government (which 
have been requested and 
denied for the past eight 
years) earmarked for the 
clean up will be approved 
by Bush. 







Second, I can only assume 
that Willie Horton will 
receive at least a cabinet 
post, if not a commuted 
sentence for his large role 
in helping Bush. Further, 
since Bush was so critical 
of the Massachusetts fur- 
lough system, I assume he 
will change the federal 





Bush must act on issues 


David ic 





- promise is not kept. I see no 
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prison furlough system 
because it is identical to 
that of Massachusetts. 
Thirdly, I expect that Bus 
will demand that the 
“Pledge of Allegiance” must 
be recited daily by all 
Americans, or risk being 
called “un-American.” 
During the campaign Bush 
appeared to question 
Dukakis’ patriotism for not 
signing a bill requiring the 
“Pledge of Allegiance” to be 
recited in school because he 
was advised by the Massa- 
chusetts State Supreme 
Court that such a bill was 
unconstitutional. So, in 
much the same way that 
President Reagan has spent 
the past eight years advo- 
cating school prayer, I 
expect Bush to call for a 
constitutional amendment 
to require the recitation of 
the “Pledge of Allegiance.” 
The fourth charge that 
Bush asserted of “no new 
taxes” was his most popular 
and will be his hardest to 
deliver. Though this prom- 
ise is exactly what millions 
of voters wanted to hear, it 
could also assure a Demo- 
cratic victory in 1992 if this 























way that some taxes will 
not have to be raised. If the 


budget could be balanced, 
by maintaining current 
defense and domestic 
spending and no knew 
taxes, then I would applaud 
the president. If Bush can 
make “voodoo” economics 
work then he should receive 
great rewards. Yet, if Bush 
does not act on the issues 
that won him the election, I 
suggest that he deserves to 
spend 1992 and beyond in 
private, not public life. 





Tom Nyilis 

Freshman 

"I'm in favor of the Republi- 
can conservatism. Dukakis 
is too liberal-minded.” 


Kevin Smith 


Senior 

"I'm happy Bush is in. He 
keeps the administration 
the same." 


Photos and interviews by 
Laura Chambers 
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Sexism seen as problem on campus 


by Cassy Phares 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
Sharon Gaudin 


NEWS EDITOR 


The issue of sexism has been a 
major issue on campus during the 
past semester. It was addressed by 
Bernice Sandler, director of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges’ Project 
on the Status and Education of Women, 
during the faculty convocation. The 
actions of a faculty member also have 
recently come into question concern- 
ing this issue. 

The Rev. Mike Cronogue explained, 

“It [sexism] treats people in a de- 
meaning or belittling way...It is treat- 
ing members of the opposite sex or 
the same sex as objects rather than 
people.” 
Two computer programs, that many 
considered sexist, were removed from 
the journalism computer room about 
two weeks ago. Dr. Jack Hillwig, 
chairman of the journalism depart- 
ment, was responsible for the “Go-Go 
Clock” program. It is still unknown 
who is responsible for the “Sperms in 
Space” program. 

“Whoever wrote the program shows 
some terribly degrading attitudes 
toward women. It isn’t erotic, vener- 
ous, or lustful. It is simply treating 
women in general as objects of enter- 
tainment and amusement,” Dr. Ter- 
rence Tilley, theology professor, said. 
“However it got on the computer, it 
should have been examined and 
removed. Dr. Hillwig showed and 
shows some real insensitivity.” 

Carey Kaplan, English professor, 
said, “I think what happened with 
the stuff getting into the computer, 

however intentional it was, I would 
describe as intensely sexist.” She 
continued, “But I don’t think there 
was any maliciousness involved. I 
think it was unconscious sexism. I 
don’t even think any judgement was 
involved.” 

Hillwig said, “No one ever ex- 
pressed to me that they were offended. 
If anyone had come up to me and said 
this needs to be off, it would have 
been off in a second.” He went on to 
say, “The “Go-Go Clock” could be 
perceived by some people as sexist. 
It’s intent was never sexist.” 

Mike Samara, director of Student 


Life, is developing a group to address 
the issue of sexism on campus. “It’s 
difficult to decide whether someone 
has intended to make someone un- 
comfortable or not. It’s not the intent 
that’s important. It’s the fact that 
something could make someone un- 
comfortable.” 

Several measures have been taken 
both to reprimand Hillwig and to 
prevent any similar offenses in the 
future. Academic Dean Ronald Pro- 
vost said he spoke to Hillwig about 
the inappropriateness of the soft- 
ware at great length. The two pro- 
grams have been removed from the 
computer. Provost said he told Hillwig 
to monitor the system more closely 
and to post a policy stating that no 
one can put games on the software 
for public access. 

Provost also mentioned setting 
up a security system in the comput- 
ers in which everyone would have to 
be cleared in order to log on. “I don’t 
want to make it more difficult to use 
the equipment. than necessary. I am 
prepared to do that if our monitoring 
of it is not sufficient,” he said. 

English Professor Kerry Shea 
stated, “There was no major state- 
ment made by the administration. If 
the faculty hadn’t gotten together 
nothing would’ve been said. It would 
have been swept under the carpet.” 

However, many faculty members, 
staff, and administrators expressed 
the hope that this one instance will 
create an awareness of the problem 
of sexism. Kaplan explained, “I think 
this will warn people. It willbe harder © 


studies, male sports being financially 
favored over female sports, and pre- 
dominantly male-written text books. 

Tilley raised the issue that St. 
Michael’s was an all-male school until 
1970. “There are problems of endemic 
sexism. There are still faculty mem- 
bers who taught when it was an all- 
male school,” he said. ; 

He added, “Sexism is substantially 
worse than when I left on sabbaticle 


now to be unconscious. They'll: be * twoyears: ago. Public demonstrations 


more alert to what’s going on here.” 
The Rev. Mike Cronogue agreed, 
“It’s a good matter, so to speak, for us 
to learn that we need to be careful 
about what we say and do. That’s a 
lesson I’ve learned from this.” 


Sexism : a campus problem 


The computer programs in ques- 
tion are not an isolated incident of 
sexism at St. Michael’s. Kaplan listed 
situations on campus which she felt 
are sexist. These include: a predomi- 
nantly male administration, a pre- 
dominantly male faculty in relation 
to the fact that 51 percent of the stu- 
dents are female, a lack of female 


‘of degrading behavior are more com- 


mon.” 

Shea also noted an increase in 
“sexist” t-shirts. “Students wear the 
most raunchy t-shirts. This suggests 
that women are an object of some sort 
orcan be equated with objects. There’s 
a fine line between innuendos and 
the obscene.” 


Group formed to address sexism 


Samara said Bernice Sandler’s 
speech during the faculty convoca- 
tion inspired him to begin to form a 
group to deal with the issue of sex- 
ism. “What we need to do as an edu- 
cational institution is to educate all of 


= a 
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us. It’s important that we see each 
other as people trying to help stu- 
dents reach their full potential,” he © 
said. 

The group will focus on develens 
one institutional policy, Samara said. 
A pamphlet, stating the policy, will be 
distributed in orientation packets, resi- ms 
dence halls and at faculty meetings. — 
“We want to let people know we really og. 


care about how people relate to o 


another. We want to develop | 


mate where men and women can 
up to their potential,” he said. 


Shea pointed out, “There’s aprob- __ 
lem of power. There has to be some 
sort of fairly public place for students 
to go to because students are by and 
large fairly powerless.” 


A subcommittee is being formed to. ae 
create a set of procedures both formal . zt 
and informal to give people choices on a) 
how to handle their involvement in — us 
any sexist situation that could arise. Pi. 

“We have a responsibility to exam- a 
ine how we relate to one another as 2 
men and women. Inappropriate be- % 
haviors do not have to be tolerated,” ; . 


Samara said. 


Traffic lights installed at entrance to college 


By Karen Mason 
STAFF WRITER 


Traffic lights are being installed at the en- 
trance to St. Michael’s College on Route 15, across 


from the Bagel Factory. 


John Gutman, vice president for administra- 
tion, said, “St. Michael’s made a request to the 
state Highway Department for the installation of 
lights three years ago. The request was followed up 
annually. It was finally approved and fit into the 
state budget around November 1987.” 

Robert Fraser, the chief of Maintenance Sup- 
port for Vermont’s Agency of Transportation, said 
the installation of the signal heads began in mid- 
October. “When the installation is complete, one 
signal head should be facing St. Michael’s drive 


way, one facing the Bagel Factory and two will be 
above both lanes of Route 15,” 


Gordan 
the Traffic and 
neer for the 
.of Transporta- 
request for 
tified because 
traffic stream 
cient to let traf- 
and out of St. 
lege.” 

Paul Reiss 
stallation of 





create a safer situation at that location, and if it 
does, that would benefit everyone.” 
Gutman said, “I’m very pleased with the instal- 


Fraser said. 
MacArthur, 
Safety Engi- 
State Agency 
tion, said “The 
lights was jus- 
the gaps in the 
were insuffi- 
fic pass into 
Michael’s Col- 
President 
said,” The in- 
lights would 


lation of lights, because of the pedestrian problem 
associated with the Bagel Factory and the automo- 
bile problem, especially making left turns into 
campus. One of the many criteria the state used to 
decide on the installation of lights was the level of 
accidents in this particular area.” 

The accident statistics were unavailable from 
campus security. 

Fraser said, “The process is near completion, 
but there are a few minor malfunctions that still 
have to be checked out.” 

“Hopefully the signal heads will be in the flash 
mode by Thanksgiving,” he continued. “The ideal 
situation is to run the flash mode for three to four 
days before the lights are turned on, to alert people 
to the fact that the lights are there, so they won't 
stop short and cause any accidents.” 
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Ministry takes masses into the dorms 


mass) that deals with questions that tending the twelve masses he’s done, 
students have like loneliness, friend- and he plans to continue it next se- 
—_—____sssSsssSCssC*C*CSSh ip, forgiveness and love. It’s very mester. 

Although the walk to the chapel casual, and it’s for anybody, not just “Requests keep pouring in, and 
from most of the dorms isn’t long, Catholics,” Hornat said. some other priests have asked to par- 
masses can now be attended right in Hornat said he started the dorm _ ticipate. I hope I can expand the pro- 
the dorms. masses to build a “sense of commu- gram,” Hornat said, “but it depends 












































By Kate Flaherty 
STAFF WRITER 


nity for the people in the building.” on demand.” 
The Rev. Steve Hornat began a If anyone wants to attend upcom- 
program this year in which he per- —_—- He said, “Very rarely do students ingdorm masses, there will be Christ- 


forms an informal mass in a different haveachance to get togetheronase- mas masses in Hamel Hall on Dec. 12 
dorm lounge every Wednesday night. rious tone, and to pray together,” at 7 p.m., in Townhouse 200 on Dec. 

“We usually sit on the floor in the Hornat said the program hasgone 13 at 7:30 p.m., and in Founders Hall 
lounge, and I choose a theme (for the well, with about 12-35 students at- on Dec. 14 at 7 p.m. 


New members join committee | 


of three administrators, four 


faculty members, one staff | COLLEGE 
member and two students. GRADU ATES— 


The St. Michael’sCollege The new faculty represen-_ | 
Financial Blganing Commit. tatives were chosen on the | AIM HIGH. 
tee has announced the addi- basis of recommendations | 
tion of four new members. from the FacuXty Council, | Get your career off 
ComptrollerSteven Karcher, while the student represen- | toa flying start! 
Dr. Joseph W. Kroger, Dr. tative waschosenon thebasis Attend Air Force Offi Be, 
Jennie Versteeg and Junior of suggestions from the Ticining Selo! 
Robert Rakowskihave been Student Association. ee 
selected to join the panel. Provost described the earn a commission 





By Kelly Mercure 
STAFF WRITER 


Vice President for Aca- group as unique. “It pro- | and begin ag rewarding career. 
demic Affairs Dr. Ronald vides a cross-section of the | The Air Force offers you good 
Provostexplains,“TheCom- college community. | pay, complete medical care 

- mittee serves as an advisory Provost said the group. and much more. Call 
group to President Reiss. It has, “the opportunity and 
considers the application of responsibilitytothinkabout | SERGEANT BOB GALLANT 


resources with respect to the whole college commu- | 802-864-0695 COLLECT 
broad categories such as fi- nity,ratherthanconcentrat- . 


nancial aid and the library." ing on their own\individual | 
The panel is comprised areas... | 





































‘Sage “ams, we | Peas] Supersounds/"s%> 
ie Motown Party Night 






Saturday, Nov. 19 
Ramada Inn, Williston Rd., 
South Burlington 


Cocktail Hour 8-9 
Dancing 9-midnight 
Complimentary Hors d'oeurves 







i} MUSICAL INSTRUMENT WORKSHOP 
State Of The Art Repairs, Restorations, Customizing And 
i Building For All Fretted And String Instruments. 











We’d like io talk turkey 
regarding your holiday 
travel plans. 





Admission: $6 per person 










If you're heading home for the Thanksgiving WE ALWAYS 
holiday, take a look at how easily—and NEED LEADERS 
economically—you can get there on Aris Ais Revco Bake iar 


AE EH Vermont Transit. We cover the northeast 
aa @) better than anyone, with service to She oe 
74 Boston, New York City, and Albany—and __ Managers and ... more. Our post- 
*”’ virtually anywhere you're going! Round trip thuoah An Fore ROTC. ad eta 
“> fares.are easy.on the pocket, and you'll As an Air Force ROTC cadet, you'll be trained 


h / f your gear! in leadership and management practices. You may 
ave plenty of room for all of your ge een carers perpatantee 


” 
j $100 per academic month, tax free. 
“¥ Call your local Vermont Transit Agent for oe GH, you have all the prestige and Yespon- 
complete scheduling information... : sibility of an Air Force officer You'll discover a new world 


where you'll be challenged to excel ... and rewarded for your 


success. Let us give you the details today 


VERMONT CAPT LENNIE BANE 
TRANSIT LINES 


135 St. Paul Street, Burlington, VT 05401 (802) 864-6811 
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By Becky Klouda 
STAFF WRITER 


“It’s really tough getting 
into the dorms!” 

“That mailroom-ramp turn 
is really sharp!” 

“There’s bumps every- 
where!” 

These complaints might 
seem strange for a group of 
St. Michael’s stu- 
dents to be making, 
but after spending 
a day in wheel- 
chairs, several stu- 
dents learned the 
disadvantages of 
rolling instead of 
walking around 
campus. 

Tim Lebouthillier, direc- 
tor of physical needs for 
MOVE, and several other 
volunteers organized Physi- 
cal Needs Awareness Day last 
Thursday. Throughout the 
day, several students, each 


pus. 





| YOU QUALIFY FUR | 


| INSTANT CREDIT! 1 


rect making credit pur- 
chases IMMEDIATELY! We 
[viii send you a Members 
Credit Card at once with 
Jewelry, Clothing,Sport- 
fing Goods,Watches, Elec- 


tronics & MORE! All with] 


“=installment payments out 

ehse our "Giant 100+ Pages 
Jcatalog." 

p‘° repay. 
credit card is a -second 
I.D.- valuabl¢g for check 
cashing, aoe 

Ee ronariaahet Credit Group 
A-1 reference will be on 


other credit cards. 
pes in your $5 catalog 

deposit now. (refundable 
Jwith your first order) 

Estabish your credit Today! 
Boos Satisticton Guaranteed 
ib your Money Back) 





me 
ie : Cty 
eee RCO ae | 
P.0. BOX 4649 
A AIEMBERS FORT LAUDERDALE, | 
creo cna FLORIDA 33338 9g 123 East Allen St. 


Take 12 months] : 
Your personal githat moving around campus 


Come taste an exciting new concept 


plus your] 


file to help you obtain l 
So i 


lone I 
- t4 i 


aided by an assistant, wheeled 
themselves around campus 
to spread awareness of the 
physically disabled and their 
needs. 

“Our main goal was aware- 
ness,” Lebouthillier said. 

For the volunteers and 
those people around campus 
who noticed the wheelchairs, 
the day was filled with in- 








... several students learned the 
disadvantages of rolling in- 
stead of walking around cam- 








sight into the world of the 
handicapped. 

“T learned a lot. It was a 
good experience,” Marnie 
Saitta, a sophomore volun- 
teer, said. 

Saitta said, “It was hard 
to sit all day. Nothing really 
changes. At the end of class 
when everybody else got up 
and walked out, I just sat 
there.” 

The students met in Alliot 
Hall that evening and talked 


. Piabout the many difficulties 
yr? CREDIT CHECK. Buy ans | 


they encountered during the 
day. Larry Harvie, who helped 
initiate the Awareness Day, 
said, “I have more experience, 
so it’s easier for me.” / 
Ail the volunteers agreed 





took extra planning to avoid 
stairs and curbs. Dodging 
students in crowded hallways 
also posed a problem. 

“It takes a lot longer 
wherever you're going,” Ed 
Cruess, a senior, said. 

The big realization of the 
day was that the campus is 
not as accessible with a wheel- 
chair as they thought. The 
ramp leading into 
the post office is 
difficult tomaneu- 
ver and entrance 
to all the dorms is 
prevented by 
stairs. 

Saitta noted 
another realiza- 
tion: “It’s not comfortable at 
all! There’s a lot of bumps.” 

The strong wind on Thurs- 
day made wheelchair travel 
even more challenging. “God 
forbidifit was snowing!” Geoff 
Valletta, a sophomore, said. 

Harvie, who was forced to 
stay. home on several occa- 
sions last semester due to 
unplowed walkways, wasn’t 
as bothered by the hazards of 
winter. “That’s Mother Na- 
ture,” he said. 

The majority of volunteers 
came from Alumni Hall with 
the encouragement of Resi- 
dent Director Steve Sitek and 
his resident assistants. 
“Alumni has set an example 
more than once in working 
with our organization,” Le- 


Students discuss access problems with Larry Harvie, 
concluding Physical Needs Awareness Day. 





bouthillier said. 
Kristen Schaffrath, assis- 


_ tant to Lebouthillier, has been 
meeting with Tim Pedrotty, 


director of the Physical Plant, 
to discuss possible changes to 











In pizza 


Phone: 655-ITAL 
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KELL & MAHONEY’S 
39 Main B., Winooski 

Now featuring Free De- 
=) livery of sandwiches, 

B soups, salads to your 
#~<zZ~, Dorm, Townhouse or 
==" Apariment. 


s Your Friendly Neighborhood Pub! 


Fa eH DS DO OO 


Mon. - Sat. 11:30 a.m. - 11:30 p.m. 
Sun. 5:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. 
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increase the wheelchair ac- 
cessibility of the campus. 
However, even withitsshort- = 





= 
“a 


“comings, “St. Michael’sisone 


ofthemostaccessiblecolleges 
around,” Harvie said. | “on 











Winooski, Vt. 
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JOIN THE 
GREAT 
AMERICAN 
SMOKEOUT 


THURSDAY, 
NOV. 17 


AMERICAN 
5? CANCER 
¢ SOCIETY’ 


GET YOUR 
FUTURE OFF 


THE GROUND 


Imagine the thrill of fly- 
ing a jet aircraft! Air Force 
ROTC offers you leadership 
training and an excellent start to a ca- 
reer as an Air Force pilot. If you have what 
it takes, check out Air Force ROTC today. - 


Contact: 


CAPT LENNIE BANE 
-655-25 
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Right: Hockey players prepare for a face-off at 
-Saturday's Poly-Hockey Tournament. 


Photos by Mark Keeney 





Ase "Above: Participant of the Special Olympic's 
_Poly-Hockey Tournament gets ready for the big 
1 game. 


_ Above Right: St. Michael's hockey player, Bill 
Heney, gives hockey tips and encouragement to 


a young player. 
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ot. Michael's hockey team volunteers 
time for Vermont Special Oympics 


By Mark Keeney 


On Saturday Nov. 11, the South Burlington High School gym was alive 
with excitement and shouts of encouragement as the Vermont Special 
Olympics poly-hockey tournament took place. 

The Special Olympics have been in Vermont since 1971 and there are 
currently 14 local programs throughout the state. Local programs cover 
specific geographic areas much like counties. All the local programs are 
run by volunteers. 

“We rely heavily on volunteers and to get people who are knowledgeable 
in a sport such as the St. Michael’s hockey team to help us is great,” said 
Gary Furlong, sports and training director of Vermont Special Olympics. 

Eight teams from throughout Vermont competed in three divisions, 
along with a competition of individual skills for those athletes who were 
participating for the first time or could not take part in team play. Eight 
athletes took part in the individual skills competition, which involves 
shooting for accuracy, passing, stick handling and the speed shoot. 

The goal of the morning sessions was to evaluate the teams to seed them 


for the final rounds dur- 
ing the afternoon. Thegym 
was divided into two sec- 
tions to allow the playing 
of two games at the same 
time. 

Sixteen St. Michael’s 
hockey players volunteered 
their time by officiating the 
games. Tim LeBouthillier 
and Kristen Schaffrath, 
who are in charge of St. 
Michael’s Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts (Move) 
Physical Needs division, co- 
ordinated the effort of ob- 
taining the hockey play- 
ers. 
Furlong said poly- 
hockey is one of eleven 
sports his organization 
sponsors competitions in. 
He said the events go year- 
round with the highlights 
being the Vermont Sum- 
mer Games and Winter 
Games. 


Afternearly three hours 


of competition the winners 
in the various divisions 
were crowned. 
Division! First Place 
Hartford “A” 
Division II 
Place Chittenden 
Division III 
Place Hartford “B” 


First 


First 


t. Michael's offers adult education series 
Lecture topics reflect 


upbeat nature of series. 


By Mark Ford 
STAFF WRITER 


St. Michael’s Adult Enrich- 
ment Series, sponsored by the 
Continuing Education Depart- 
ment, brings older people 
together in a “relaxed, non- 
competitive atmosphere 
where prominent people from 
our community offer a series 
of seminars, presentations, 

and discussions ‘specially 





designed for seniors,” said Jim 
Jackson, director of Continu- 
ing Education. 

The series’ foundation, in the 
fall of 1985, was aimed at 
providing a program with an 
educational focus that would 
take place during the day. The 
lecture topics reflect the up- 
beat nature of the series. 


_ “The topics are of interest to 
abroad range of people; they’re 


not things that are of interest 
only to older people,” 


Jackson said. “When people 
think of senior citizens, they 
don’t always think that sen- 
iors might be interested in 
intellectual and educational 
stimulation.” 

Topics this fall have ranged 
from “Window on Japan: An 
Overview of Japanese History 
and Culture” to “The Trans- 


formation of a Vermont Com- 
munity” which will be offered 
Nov. 22. The program runs 
from 10 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. and 
includes lunch in the campus 
dining room. 
The program usually draws 
45 to 90 participants, includ- 
ing some from the younger 
generations who attend de- 
spite the program’s focus 
toward older people. 
Ideas for program topics come 


from suggestions submit- 
ted by those who attend 
the seminars, and by 
members of an advisory 
committee. 

A $9 participation fee 
has kept the program on 
an even keel financially, 
Jackson said. Anyone inter- 
ested in attending the pro- 
gram should contact the 
Continuing Education Of- 
fice for an application. 
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Entertainment 
calendar 


Nov. 16, 1988: g 
The Bonetones, Nectars 8, 
9:30 p.m, {no cove 
charge). oe 















MacBeth, Royal Tyle 
‘Theater, University 
Vermont campus, 8 
‘Tickets: $5 7 For m 












by Chytilova (Czech), oe 
‘Fleming: Museum, 7:30 _ 
Pp. m. 1. Admission $3 es 






The Switch, Border. 













Nov. 17, 1988: See 
The X-Rays, Nectar’s Ss, 

9:30 p.m. (no cover Se 
charge). 


MacBeth, Reval Tyler 
Theater, UM. 


Jan Jam. Bortington 
9: 





The African Concert 
Fleming Museu 





“Macbeth, Royall Tyler aS 
Theater, UVM. ee 


The XK Rays, Nectar’ — : 
9: 30 p.m. — oe 














Nov. 20, 1988: 
Andrea and Bob Tee 
traditional and conte 
porary music., 3-5, s 
Burlington Community oS 










mission $2. 





Rifif, film (France), 
Burlington City Hall Au-_ 
ditorium, 7 p.m. Tickets: — 


$2 and $4. 


The Trees, Nectar’s, 9:30 
p.m, (no cover charge). 








Nov. 21, 1988: 
Derosiers Dance Theatre, 
Flynn Theatre, 8 p.m. 
Tickets: $13.75/$18.75. 


Nov. 22, 1988: 
The Fortune Tellers, 

Nectar’s, 9:30 p.m. (no 
cover charge). 
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American and international students 


| integrate 


By Kate Flaherty 
STAFF WRITER 


It’s possible to remain at 
St. Michael’s College, yet also 
gain friendships with college 
students all over the world. 

The opportunity is avail- 
able though the International 
Friend Program, begun by Alberto Riv- 
era and Julio Castellanos, Center for 
International Programs (CIP) repre- 
sentatives to the Student Association 
(SA). 

Through the program, American and 
international students sign up, and are 
randomly matched on a one-to-one basis. 
Their first meeting was in Alliot on 
Thursday night. 

Castellanos said, “We want to pro- 
mote cultural exchange and integra- 
tion between American and interna- 





tional students.” 

Rivera and Castellanos started the 
program after the results of a survey of 
international students indicated that 
there was a lack of integration at St. 
Michael's. 


“Integration is a problem here be- 
cause of a language barrier and cul- 
tural differences,” Rivera said. “We all 
come from different countries, but we 
all want the same thing--to meet more 
people and mingle.” 


Grad finds life after SMC 


By Marnie Saitta 
STAFF WRITER 


Is there really life after St. Mi- 
chael’s? Many students can’t grasp 
the reality. of putting their education 
to use after graduation. However, 
Michael Luoma, a 1987 graduate, is 
proof that it can happen. 

Luoma, a former journalism ma- 
jor, now holds a full-time position as 
the night-time disc jockey at WIZN 
radio station in Vergennes, Vt. 

Luoma held several radio positions 
at St. Michael’s radio station, WWPV, 
during his career at St. Michael’s. He 
was production manager his sopho- 
more year, program director his jun- 
ior year and station manager during 
his senior year. He said this helped 
him prepare for his future career. 

“As a journalism student, I felt 
more than anything, that it was the 
teachers that really made the differ- 
ence. The technology for the journal- 
ism department at the time I was a 
student, wasn’t as advanced as it is 
now. But what we lacked in technol- 
ogy, the teachers made up in encour- 
agement,” Luoma said. 

Graduating with a3.68 grade point 
average wasn’t exactly just encour- 
agement. Luoma had a certain talent 
in the journalism field. He always felt 
he had a “pretty good shot” of being 
successful in journalism. When he 
graduated it took him just two months 
before making it in his chosen field. 
“After I graduated, I took a job clean- 
ing offices while I was trying to break 
into radio. After about two months of 
sending tapes of myself on air and 
really hounding them, WIZN hired 
me as a part-time disc jockey. Then in 
March, I got the full-time job as the 
night-time disc jockey.” 

Luoma is more than satisfied with 
his progress so far. Besides getting 
used to his work hours, which run 
from 2 a.m. until 6 a.m., Luoma 


couldn’t be happier. 

“It did take a while before I got use 
to my night-time hours. My lunch is at. 
9 p.m. Before my broadcast I usually 
go to a local pub to hear a live band 
and get charged up for my program.” 

The wide range of live entertain- 
ment offered in Burlington is some- 
thing Luoma really enjoys. Originally 
from Massachusetts, Luoma decided 
to stay in Burlington after his four 
years at St. Michael’s. 





"| had people at St. 
Michael's who encour- 
aged me to dream and 
now | intend to follow 
through on all my 
dreams..." 

Mike Luoma 





“I plan to stay in Burlington. It’s 
got a certain magic quality of life. 
Being a smaller city, the amount of 
live entertainment it has is amazing. 
I like the slower pace of life here 
compared to Massachusetts.” 

Luoma also praised the liberal arts 
education he received at St. Michael’s. 

“In the journalism field you're re- 
quired to know and understand a lot 
of what’s going on in the world. Through 
the liberal arts education I received, I 
touched upon a lot of subjects that I 
have been able to fall back on.” 

As far as Luoma’s future goes, it 
looks, promising. 


“I feel like I have been lucky so far. 
I’m well established now and I really 
would like things to continue as they 
are. Maybe in about five years or so I 
might consider trying commercial ra- 
dio. I had people at St. Michaels who 
encouraged me to dream and now I 
intend to follow through on all of my 
dreams.” , 


through "friend" program 


Adviser to international 
students, Rick Gamache, said 
he supported the idea of an 
international friend program. 

Gamache said, “It’sa great 
idea, especially for students 
who experience difficulties 


Julio have worked hard as 
our representatives totheSA, 


and they have good ideas.” 


(with integration). Albertoand 


Rivera and Castellanos said the SA has 


been supportive of their ideas. 
“The SA slogan this year is ‘making the 


difference,’ and we want.to make the dif- ; 


ference,” Castellanos said. 
So far, 94 American and international 


students are signed up in the program. 
Anyone interested in getting involved should 
notify Rivera, box #1773, Castellanos, box 


# 1686, or contact Gamache in the CIP 
office, on the first floor of St. Edmund’s. 


Views vary 


on benefits | 
of journal | : 


| By George hot 





Bis 
- ra 
STAFF WRITER Peg pipe Sy 


There is a difference of opinion « on tl 


importance of journals in classes among | 
St. Michael’s faculty and students. Some | 


see journals as a way for students to think 


fi 


a 


in an organized way, while others feel itis | 


too time consuming. 


Nick Clary, English professor, said he : 


feels journal writing should be designed 


as a way to have students think in an or- | 


ganized way, and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to take a look at the way their 
thinking is going. Clary said, “The heart 


of the project of learning is writing as a | 


way of thinking and seeing, rather than 
as a mechanism for transmitting some- 
thing you already know.” 





Students also have a mixed view on 
the benefits of journal writing. Junior 
Kevin Lee said, “It gives me a chance to 
write down how I believe 1 am doingin the 
class. Also, it lets me know the areas I 
need to work on.” 

One student said she did not keep up 


with her journal writings because the | 


teacher rarely collected them. 
English Professor Lorrie Smith said, 


“The teacher has to respond in order for it | 


to be useful. When people do them the 
night before it is a waste of everyone’s 
time.” 

Sophomore Lisa Lalonde said, “There 
were times I didn’t like writing. A lot of it 
depended on what we had to write on.” 
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y Karen Gill 

STAFF WRITER 

For most of history, man 
lived by nature’s clocks. He 
worked by day, and slept by 
night, dominated by the al- 
terations of sunlight and 
darkness. Then a new sense 
_of timing was created. Elec- 
tricity and lights started swift 
changes in the regular rou- 
tine of nightly sleep. 
Studies have determined 
people sleep between five to 





a2 





|| Sue Reid, Mike MacMullin, and Pat 
‘St. Michael's production, /'ll Take You Home Again Kathleen 
| and Bess and Rosie and Clarice. 


Photo by Cynthia Robertson 
Fitzgibbons perform in the 


10 hours in every 24 hours, 
generally at night. At St. 
Michael’s, students seem to 
sleep between five to eight 
hours, often during the day. 
Erin McCarthy, ajunior, said 
it’s hard to say how many 
hours of sleep she gets. 
McCarthy said on weekdays 
she only gets between five to 
seven, but on weekends she 
sleeps during the afternoon 
and can get up to 10 hours. 

Kathy Auletta, a regis- 






Burlington's 


By Anne Geggis 
LIFESTYLES EDITOR 
Chris Sariego 
STAFF WRITER 

The fearless lifestyles editor and her ace 
reporter set out on a consuming critique of 
local french fries. Al’s French Fries, Nectar’s 
Restaurant, Mountain Wing’s and Things, 


‘and McDonald’s were among the local offer- 


ings sampled. - 

Al’s French Fries, 1251 Williston Road, 
was the first stop. A small cup of fries is 60 
cents, and being cheap college kids, these 
Defender french fry sleuths opted for this over 
the $1.05 pint... 

Chris observed that Al’s fries were greasy 
and noted that a napkin is necessary during 
a visit here. The fries were salty but the taste 
wasn’t overdone like it sometimes is at 
McDonald’s. The price of Al’s fries is well 
worth it. A “small” cup for 60 cents will please 
the most frugal date. 

Anne appreciated Al’s fries for their fresh- 
ness. They still have their skins on them, a lot 
like Market Fries at Quincy Market in Bos- 
ton. However, Anne was a little concerned 
about the calories that are a result of all the 
grease and salt on these fries. The ketchup at 
Al’s was also worthy of note. It’s thick instead 
of gross and runny. 

Anne and Chris, not wanting to stuff them- 
selves with the first sample of fries, decided to 
save the rest for later and continue on to 
Nectar’s. 

Nectar’s Restaurant, Main Street, Burl- 
ington. To get in at night, you need an I.D.A 
small fries and gravy costs $1.35. 


Chris noted that Nectar’s also is quite 


generous with their portions. The piping hot 
french fries burned his tongue a few times. 
The gravy is what really makes it hot, but it’s 
also what makes the fries above the average, 
everyday french fry. 

Anne agreed that the fries themselves 
were pretty uninspiring, almost “Marriot- 
like”. But the gravy, made out of turkey stock 
is what makes Nectar’s fries worth going for. 


The gravy also makes the fries in the middle | 


get soggy by the time you're half-way fin- 
ished. Use a fork. 

Mountain Wings and things, 65 A Patchen 
Road, South Burlington. They deliver, but 
the fry finders drove over to escape the $6.00 
minimum delivery charge. 

Chris thought the spicy coating on the 


’ outside of the fries made the fries taste like 


barbecued potato chips. He noted that these 
fries were crispy on the outside. Chris recom- 
mended that these fries be eaten with a large 


tered nurse in the Health 


Auletta said, “Students 
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French fry fiends sample 


offerings 


1 
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Drawing by Beth Murphy 





glass of water because they are so spicy and 
dry. He also said these fries would be good 
with a meal, describing them as big and zesty 
fries. 

Anne was intrigued by the crescent-shaped 
appearance of these fries. She said she thought 
they looked like chicken nuggets until you 
bite into them. The potato inside is extremely 
fluffy; almost like a mashed potato inside. 
However, she didn’t like the spicy coating. 

McDonald’s was visited as the “control” 
sample in the experiment, because so many 
have had. McDonald’s fries. 


Chris likes McDonald’s fries because he 
can cram a whole handful into his mouth 
while eating a quarter-pounder. However, he 
wouldn’t eat them by themselves because 
they are too salty. 

Anne said she agreed that she wouldn’t 
enjoy McDonald’s fries by themselves. The 
potato inside the fries is also disappointingly 
thin and unsatisfying after sampling some- 
thing like Al’s fries. 

In summing up his fry sampling adven- 
tures, Chris said, “Well, a fry by any other 
name is still a fry: 

McDonald’s will always be there. 

Of Nectar’s without gravy beware. 

Mountain. Wings are spicy and brown 

but Al’s fries are ‘The Best in town” 
Anne finished with the comment, 

“McDonald’s receives no mention 

Nectar’s gravy, special election 

Mountain Wings gave my stomach a fright 

But Al’s fries are dynamite.” 


Some eye-opening facts about sleep 


the afiersioori would be a 


Services office, said this added 
weekend sleep is not neces- 
sarily good. Auletta said, “Ev- 
eryone knows howmuch sleep 
they need depending on their 
biological clocks.” This clock 
is greatly affected by a per- 
son’s lifestyle and sleep pat- 
tern. Staying out late, until 
three in the morning and then 
sleeping until noon the next. 
day is harmful to the body's 
biological clock. 


seem to think they can go to 
bed early on Sunday, and fill 
in for all their missed sleep, 
but it doesn’t work. They enter 
a state of fatigue, and their 
cycle is thrown off.” 

Auletta said she’s seen 
many students try to “play 
catch up” on their sleep by 
taking afternoonnaps. Auletta 
said she looks at naps in two 
ways. If a student is fatigued 
because of an illness, anap in 


healing thing, but a well stu- 
dent taking a nap to stay up 
later in the evening is once 
again throwing off their sched- 
ule. 

Depravation of sleep is the 
catalyst for many other symp- 
toms we may see, the first 
few being irritability, anger 
and frustration. Livingin close 
quarters, Auletta said, these 
“run down” students are prime 
targets for a virus. 
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By Mark Keeney 
STAFF WRITER 


Students who enjoy skiing have a 
unique opportunity while attending 
St. Michael’s. 

Located within an hours traveling 
time of the college are five major ski 
areas. All five offer trails fit for any 
ability of skier. — 

The closest area to the college is 
the Bolton Valley Resort. Driving time 
to this destination is about 30 min- 
utes. 

Bolton is the only major area in 
Vermont which offers. night skiing. 
This is offered every night with the 
exception of Sundays. 

Four double chairlifts and one quad 
chairlift service the areas 47 trails. 
The area has snowmaking that cov- 
ers 44% of the terrain and for this 
season has doubled the amount of 
water available to make snow. 

Last season was the first full year 
of operation for the Timberline area 
at Bolton. This area is connected to 
the main area and is serviced by the 
quad chairlift. Timberline has seven 
trails which are extra wide. The trails 
vary in degree of difficulty. There is a 
baselodge at the foot of this new area 
as well as parking for 300 vehicles ac- 
cording to Kathy O’Dell-Thompson of 
Bolton’s office of public relations. 


- O’Dell-Thompson said the area was 


built with the local skier in mind, 
thus freeing up congestion in the 
parking areas of the main base. 

Smugglers Notch is three moun- 
tains rolled into one ski resort. The 
mountains, Morse, Madonna and 
Sterling host 47 trails that can ac- 
commodate any level of skier. From 
the steeps of Doc Dempsey, Free Fall 
and Upper FIS on Madonna to the 
beginner areas on Morse, Smugglers 
has something for everyone. The 
mountain has the most vertical drop 
of any area in northern Vermont. 
Skiers are transported by four double 
chairlifts. 

There is an extensive village at 
the base of Morse mountain. The 
Village at Smugglers Notch has a 
large number of condominiums and 







houses. The Village also hosts restau- 
rants and a health club and other 


shops. The main base ot the area is _ 
located at the bottom of bgt os and — 
iselodge 


Sterling peaks. A large b 
which houses a cafeteria, ski shop 
and lounge dominates this area. 

In the last year, Smugglers has 
expanded it’s snowmaking capacity, 
has added new trails and has wid- 
ened existing ones. St. Michael's 
alpine ski team will be training at 
Smugglers this season. 

Mad River Glen is truly a unique 
ski area in this day in age. To begin 
with, the snowmaking can only ac- 
commodate 10% of the terrain Mad 
River has to offer. In years of poor 
snow fall, this can prove disastrous, 
yet Mad River has managed to stay 
alive. Another unique factor is the 
number of expert trails as opposed to 
others. The black diamonds (most 
difficult) lead the way with 13 trails 
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Graphic by Beth Murphy 


at Mad River. Following this is eight 


intermediate and 12 beginner trails. 

_ Mad River is a favorite of many 
college students who like to get away 
from ‘the larger areas. It’s toughest — 
terrain easily competes with that of © 
- Sugarbush and Stowe. Mad River 

“has several glades, which are areas 


in which the trees have been thinned 
out enough to ski, but not enough to 
groom. These areas are favorites, 
especially after a fresh snowfall. 


- Mad Rivers final unique entity is 
it’s single chairlift. The area is the 
owner of the last single chair in the 
eastern region of the U.S. These type 
of. lifts have been replaced due to 
being highly inefficient, yet Mad River 
held on to theirs and now it has 
become a historic piece of machinery. 
The single is assisted by three double 
chairlifts. 

Sugarbush is the perennial favor- 


- within an hours drive of the college. 


tain is Mt. Mansfield which hosts the — 


_ to offer. The famous “front fo 
located on Mansfield. Rhee : 


Cross Country ski teams prepare for season 


Jason Aldous 
STAFF WRITER 


Although the snow has not 
yet come to stay, the St. Mi- 
hael’s College men’s and 

ymen’s cross-country ski 

ms are hard at work in 

»paration for the upcom- 

x season, a season which 
sraig Ohlson, the team’s first- 
year coach, has high hopes 
for. 

Ohlson said he feels this 
year is the turning point fora 
program which has been lack- 
luster in the past. “This year 
we will have a very strong 
men’s team,” Ohlson said. “We 
are returning a number of 


upperclassmen and we have 
some very talented freshmen. 
We may even have a poten- 
tial championship team. At 
any rate I expect a really good 
season.” 

The women’s team has a 
very young team this year 
with only one upperclassman, 
Patty Kruse, a sophomore. 
The remaining members are 
all freshmen. Ohlson noted 
that the team was inexperi- 
enced, but added that “it is 
still to early to tell what they 
are capable of doing.” 

Ohlson, who races com- 
petitively, is coaching for the 
first time at the college level. 
He previously coached cross- 


country at nearby Essex High 
School for three years befac- 
cepting the job at St. Michael’s 
job. However, until the 
area receives some lasting 
snow, the team is training by 
some alternate methods in- 
cluding the use of roller skis, 
running, and a form of exer- 
cise known as plyometrics 
which according to Ohlson 
“builds explosive strength in 
the legs.” 

Both team’s first meet will 
be in January. Despite the 
comparative excess of skiers 
in relation to previous sea- 
sons, Ohlson said that “we 
are still looking for people 
who are interested in skiing.” 


The St. Michael's College Ice Knights are off to a fast start 
this season. The team is currently 2-1 after an impressive 10- 
6 victory over the Villanova Wildcats last Sunday. 
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ite among college students. The two 
mountain format of Mt. Ellen (for- 
merly Sugarbush North) and South 
Basin gives the skiers a choice of 71 
trails between the two areas. Sugar- 


bush hastraditionally offered the most 


skiing for the least amount of money 
to college students who purchase their 
passes early. South Basin is almost 
always the first area to open in north- 
ern Vermont closely following Kill- 
ington. . 

The areas are serviced by 16 lifts 
consisting mostly of double chairs. 
Improvements have been made for 
the upcoming season with several 
trails being substantially widened. 

Snowmaking can cover 45% of ~ 


_ Sugarbush’s skiable terrain and it is 


theman made snow which often brings 
Sugarbush’s season into mid-April. _ 
Spring’ skiing is a favorite at 
Sugarbush with the short, steep run 
of Upper FIS (not to confused with — 
Upper FIS at Smugglers) jammed — 
with moguls. Some of the best bump _ 
skiers in the east show their best on _ 
this run and excitement is never — 
missing. ane 
Stowe is the final area that is 













Like Sugarbush, Stowe has a two 
mountain format. The larger moun- 





majority of the terrain the resort 








of the most difficult trails in th 
to descend. They are Starr, Goat, — 
National and Lift Line. All are Ke 
tremely steep in sections and Goat i Bic 
exceptionally narrow. pau 
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Stowe was one of the first areas _ 
in the east to install a high speed de- — 
tachable quad chairlift. This lift is — 
backbone of the uphill capacity at — 
Mansfield, yet it is assisted by afour- — 
person gondola and several other — 
chairlifts. reg 

Across the street from Mansfield - 
is Little Spruce which is considerably — 
smaller and has less expert terrain. — 
The bottom ofthis area is used mostly — 
for instructing beginners. This area — 
is serviced by double chairlifts. 


Photo by Sue Sutherland — 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


: Van to Nowhere: 
; Every Friday night, leaving Alliot rotunda at 7, 8, 9 
and 10 p.m. Will take you anywhere in Burlington: 
ping, bowling, movies, restaurants, theater. 

u also pick you up until 11:30 p.m. FREE! 






HELLO... PARTY Line ? MY NAME 
IS GRAMPS JORAK -- ERR TT MEAN 
TONY... "® SWINGING BACRELOR 
WITH A PORSCHE AND A CONDO IN wntown Shuttle: - 
WINOOSKI... MEAN Brings you home to St. Michael's from Champlain 


SS . Farms Convenience Store (across from Mr. Mike's 
BENE RLY WILLS... WE LLO, e> = Pizza) and from the corner of Kell's. 
ANYONE ? ?7? Ps ee 


Friday, 11 p.m. - 2:30 a.m 
Ss turday, 11 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. 






































Rathskellar hours: 2 
Mon. & Tues.: 8-11p.m. (no alcohol); 

Wed. & Thurs.: 9 p.m. - 1 a.m. (with alcohol); 
Friday: 4-7 p.m. (alternating weeks, alcohol and no 

alcohol); 

aturday: pened to any interested party. 

Also available ae Private functions. 
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— ANOTHER FAILED ATTEMPT — 


Your chance to ask CHRISTMAS art Ba e 
_| that special guy! SEMI-FORMAL | | TURKEY RAFFLE 
Sadie Hawkins at the Radisson (freshmen only) 
Dance Thursday, : Drawing will be 11/20! 
Sat.Nov.18 — December 8 $1.00 per ticket 
10 p.m. - 1a.m Featuring: Tickets will be sold door- 
. ee eee hi ‘The Breakdown" to-door starting 11/17. 
in Alliot Make your plans now. if you win, your home- 
Casual Semi-Formal Listen to WWPV and town market will be 


$4, Tickets on sale read The Defender for contacted by class 
11/14 -11/18 details. officers. 


at Th Rat Friday, Dec. 2, 4 
thee free! 








17-18 at ee and dinner i in Alliot. Tickets 
able to junior class only on Nov. 16 and 17. 
pen to all on Nov. 18. 


Pre-registration Spring 1989 


Coffee House . 
"Woods Tea Co,”, Thursday, Nov. 17 at 7 p.m. 







‘ On Wednesday, November 16 students will receive in their campus mailboxes 
_ | (off-campus pick up in Registrar's Office) their confirmation cards indicating con- 
_ | firmed courses for the Spring semester. 
Any student who does not have FIVE confirmed courses will receive an APPOINT- 
MENT TIME to come to the Registrar's Office in J 203 to select additional courses as 
follows: 


THIS SPACE AVAILABLE. . . 


for listings of your group's events, 
dances, meetings, efc. 


Class of 1989 - Fri., Nov. 18 2-4 p.m. 
Class of 1990 - Fri., Nov. 18 4:15 - 6:15 p.m. 
». Class of 1991 - Sat., Nov.:19.8:00 - 10:30.a.m.. 
_ Class of 1992 ;\Sat., Nov. 19 10:45 a.m. - 12:45 p.m. 


Please leave all information by Thursday 
afternoons in the Central Advertising 
Committee Box in Jennie Cernosia's 
office in Alliot, or see Claire Morin. 


Requests for sections or courses may have been closed. We have added some 
additional sections in some areas. Check posting for closed and added sections. 

Remember - This is NOT a time for drop/add. It is only a time to complete your 
course schedule. If you do not register at this time, you must wait until January to 
complete your course selection. 
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sport of rollerblading popular | 


‘By Gary Larose 
STAFF WRITER 

In1975 anew product was 
invented that has grown into 
one of the biggest fads of the 
‘80’s. Rollerblades. They were 
firstused by teams for hockey 
training and in 1980 they be- 
came purchasable by the pub- 
lic. 

Within eight years roller- 
blades have become very 
popular throughout the 
United States. Rollerblades 
are being used by people who 
want to learn how to skate or 
improve their skating. 


Rollerblades consist of aboot, 
similar to that of an ice skate, 
and four wheels. These wheels 
come in various colors, most 
of which are either black, red 
or orange. Each of these col- 
ored wheels have different 
degrees of hardness. Black 
wheels, which are the hard- 
est, allow a person to skate at 
faster speeds. Red wheels are 
not quite as hard and orange 
wheels are somewhat softer 
and therefore restrict a per- 
son to slower speeds. These 
softer wheels make it harder 
to skate and work the legs 
much more than the black or 


red wheels do. 

Rollerblading has two main 
purposes. First, it is an excel- 
lent dry land simulation of ice 
skating. Second, rollerblading 
strengthens legs and builds 
endurance. All of which can- 
not be done in the summer- 
time where ice is not avail- 
able. Rollerblading also de- 
velops balance. 


Over the eight years that 
rollerblades have been around, 
rollerblading has grown im- 
mensely. Rollerblade hockey 
leagues have been formed 
throughout the country and 
have become especially promi- 
nent in Long Island, N.Y. 

Although rollerblades have 
become popular there have 
still been many complaints. 
People find it much harder to 
stop with rollerblades than 
with hockey skates. They also 
complain that they are very 
heavy and find it irritating to 
have to rotate the wheels every 
so often due to wear. 


Overall, the compliments 
outweigh the complaints and 
at least on the campus of St. 
Michael’s College rollerblades 
get a big thumbs up. 


Photo by Janet Jesso 
Junior field hockey goalie Jean Harbeck collected a per- 
sonal record of 21 saves in the teams 4-2 victory over 
Keene State in the semifinals. In the finals Harbeck 
tallied 19 saves to perserve a 1-0 win over Bentley for the 
ECAC Division Ii championship. Harbeck was named the 
MVP of the tournament. 





makes final preparations for 


“become evident that three 


start. out their college ca- _ 


-pionships, scoring a total of 
1,240 career points, will 


_theteam. “Sheplayed point 
guard in high school, so she - 
has that type of skill, which 


ae _ stature,” 





basketball was always my favorite sport. 


. where ‘she met ler a tae Since seventh 

















to play i im ipOHEGE roles 


By Mike Woelflein- 
STAFF WRITER : 


As the St. Michael's 
women’s basketball team — 


the upcoming season, it has 


freshmen willbe called upon 

to contribute. Karen. 
Monahan, Sarah Turking- 
ton and Liane Gagnon will | 


reers with great potential — 
and high expectations. 
Karen Monahan, a 
guard/forward who led Fort 
‘Ann (N.Y.) central to three. 
Adirondack League Cham- 















Photo by Sara Rodriquez 
Freshman basketball players Liane Gagnon, Sarah 
Mei cei and Karen strike st: 








to oo gressive, and she sh 
run...she’s- very wale, and I Her ball handling skill 
think her skills are going to exceptional for 
‘help: our other forwards,” id and I would : sa: 
ae justing to the; 





bring” a new dimension to 















isunusualina player of her — lo 
says : a 
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Phe St. Michael's women's basketball — 
team has four | seniors to ‘Aelp them have a al 
winning season. : - 

Caroline Granese has been playing as- : Be 
ketball for nearly 13 years. She started her Uy 
hoop career in third grade when her dad | 
taught her and her older brother to play bas- 
‘ketball. “I played soccer and softball too, but 





Granese playedbasketballi in local leagues 





